pyramid shape now predominant to a diamond shape.8
However, if employees do not take full advantage of the
computer's clerical capabilities but continue to rely on
the traditional clerical staff instead, then organizational
structures will not change, nor will productivity gains be
fully realized.

DoD managers also need to consider the interaction
of new technology with the "new" work force.
That part of the federal work force hired shortly after
World War II is in the process of retiring, and social
analysts maintain that the workers taking their place are
different in several fundamental ways. They have a
much higher level of education, are more heterogeneous
in terms of race and sex, have higher expectations about
the extent to which their jobs should provide them with
self-fulfillment, and are far less likely to accept authori-
ty in an unquestioning manner.9 While some bemoan
certain of these characteristics, like it or not, it is the
only work force we have. Moreover, the characteristics
may be assets rather than liabilities under conditions of
the new technology.

The preceding discussion takes up only a few of the
myriad ramifications of introducing a substantially new
technology into the defense support establishment. The
purpose has not been to describe all implications or to
outline all possible outcomes. Rather, by way of exam-
ple, the intent has been to encourage managers and per-
sonnel policymakers to begin actively considering the
impending changes. As they do so, several observations
are in order.

The importance of flexibility in successfully adapting
to change is one. Headquarters should give field ac-
tivities leeway in organizing and managing to meet the
demands of new technology. Even similar field activities
are introducing different kinds of technology at dif-
ferent rates and need to be able to modify their organi-
zational subsystems accordingly. If they are to do so,
headquarters' management must decentralize more
decision-making and put less emphasis on standardiza-
tion of the organization across similar kinds of field
activities.

Also worth noting is the excellent opportunity that

8 SItoshana Zitboff, "New Worlds of Computer-mediated
Work," Harvard Business Review, September-October 1982,
pp. 142-152,

s Rosabeth Moss Kanter and Barry Stein, "Value Change
and (he Public Work Force: Labor Force Trends, the Salience
of Opportunity and Power, and Implications for Public Sector
Management," in Conference Report: The Changing Charac-
ter of the Public Work Force, Office of Personnel Manage-
ment Document 134-59-7, Washington, DC, March 1981, pp,
66-80,

new technology often offers for reducing managerial
layering and thus improving position management.
Computers will allocate and assign much of the work,
thereby reducing the need for supervisors and man-
agers. Moreover, employees' direct knowledge of the in-
tricacies of high-technology equipment often puts them
in a better position than management to decide how to
best use the equipment. Capitalizing on this knowledge,
however, will require increased trust of employee capa-
bilities on the part of management.

In implementing the new technology, managers also
need to be aware that design of the personnel (that is,
social) and technological subsystems should proceed in
tandem. Now, unfortunately, if redesign of the person-
nel subsystem takes place at all, it usually does so after
technical design is set, a sequence of events that works
to the detriment of smooth and efficient organizational
functioning. Securing approval for all personnel actions
should precede installation of technology. Personnel ad-
ministration, of course, should not lag behind techno-
logical change. If a new job series or change in existing
standards is needed, it should not take years to obtain.

In the last 3 decades, the U.S. military has demon-
strated a capability, unparalleled in human history, to
develop sophisticated equipment and material. It has
recently begun to apply the same capacity for technolog-
ical innovation in the support establishment. If current
initiatives continue, a technological revolution is about
to occur. This new technology represents a huge capital
investment and is badly needed to enable the civilian
work force, which almost certainly will not increase
beyond its present size, to acquire and maintain increas-
ingly sophisticated weapons systems. To reap the bene-
fits of technological innovation, however, officials at all
levels must begin to develop personnel management reg-
ulations and practices consistent with the new technol-
ogy. If people in the DoD can meet that challenge, our
defense capability will undergo a revolution too.
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